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REMINISCENCES OF BOOKSELLERS 
AND BOOKSELLING 



Seventy years agfo it was the custom for boys to 
begin their business or professional career at a much 
earlier age than they do now. Before I had completed 
my twelfth year my life course as a bookseller had 
commenced. 

On 7th March 1836, I put in my first appearance at 
the shop where I was engaged, and found the "staff" 
to consist of my employer and myself. 

My duties were very multifarious — to be a jack-of-all- 
trades ; the hours from g a-m. to 9 p.m., with an hour's 
interval for dinner. The shop was opened, I believe, 
by my master at 8 a.m., who also swept and dusted the 
premises. The cleaning of the windows fell to my lot ; 
in addition, I was messenger, collector, parcel deliverer, 
and, as my chief wrote very imperfectly and with 
difficulty through an injury to his hand, I was made to 
act as clerk, bookkeeper, and general amanuensis. You 
will see that to fulfil these varied duties 1 had a busy 
time of It. There were then no Saturday half-holidays. 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, the hours were 9 to g, 
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with only one holiday in the year, and that for one day- 
only — this was all the holiday allowed. 

This " all work and no play " did not affect me much. 
I had started on my life course, and felt I was learning a 
business which I loved, and which seemed to reciprocate 
my affection by loving me in return, and I have no reason 
to regret my life vocation, as I felt I could not have taken 
to any other business as I have taken to bookselling. 

It will interest you to know something of the book- 
selling trade at this time. The population of Edinburgh 
at that period was only 1 36,000 as against 3 1 2,000 now, 
while the area covered by the city was only about one- 
third of what it is at present ; the number of booksellers 
was 105, of whom 12 are noted as stationers only. 
The number of booksellers in the present directory is 
134, and the number of stationers is 250— or 384 in all, 
as against 105 in 1836. The 12 stationers were 
stationers only, trading, not in books, but in paper, 
pens, ink, and account books. The majority of present- 
day stationers are not booksellers, but combine with 
their stationery business that of newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals, with the occasional addition of other 
articles. The newsagency, then unknown, has now 
become a very extensive business, and is carried on with 
much activity over the greatly extended city, besides 
the large number sold at the railway stations. 

In 1836 no newspapers were sold in shops or in the 
street, the public being supplied solely by the newspaper 
proprietors, who enrolled subscribers, and had men of 
their own for delivering the papers at the houses of their 
subscribers. 
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I recollect only one exception to th!s, in the case of 
the Evening Post, published In South St David Street, 
which was sold in some districts of the New Town by a 
man blowing a horn to announce his arrival to his 
waiting customers; but whether "the man with the 
horn" was the servant of the newspaper or worked the 
business on his own hook I cannot say. 

The number of different newspapers published in 
Edinburgh in 1836 was eleven. None of these were 
daily, two were issued three times a week, the others 
either weekly or bi-weekly. Now there are six, of which 
three are daily. The only survivor is the Scotsman ; the 
price of it was then 7d., of which 4d. went to Govern- 
ment as the price of an impressed stamp, which they 
were compelled by law to bear. 

The sale of these newspapers was very limited, but 
their place was, on the occasion of any unusual occur- 
rence, supplied by "speech criers" — a rough class, who, 
in gangs of two or three, paraded the streets at a space 
of thirty yards apart from each other, selling' a slip of 
very coarsely printed paper, the title of which they 
bawled as giving a true and correct account, It might 
be, of a murder, a robbery, a criminal trial, or an "exe- 
cution," or a "drunken summons for the New Year." 
These slips they sold at jd. each, and people, especially 
in the humbler districts, bought with some eagerness 
their flimsy wares. 

These fellows occasionally became ballad singers and 
sellers as well, while less noisy members of their profes- 
sion took up a stance against some dead wall, such as 
in the Mound, Lothian Road, Leith Walk, etc., and. 
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being provided with a supply of songs, printed on slips, 
they, by means of a piece of string stretched out on the 
wall, pinned their wares to it and invited the passers to 
buy at the price of id. each. As they purchased these 
at twelve aid, they made a profit of soo per cent, on 
the transaction. 

Returning now to the 105, or rather to the 93, 
booksellers of 1S36, I find that nine of these are still 
represented in the city — viz,. Bell & Bradfute, Black- 
wood, Chambers, Clark, Grant & Son, Menzies, Nelson, 
Oliver & Boyd, and Oliphant. Of these nine, there are 
four still occupying the same premises — viz., Bell & 
Bradfute, Blackwood, Clark, and Oliver & Boyd. 
The other five have migrated to much more extensive 
premises. 

Suppose now we take an imaginary tour round the 
different bookshops in town, and, commencing with 
what was then the extreme southern boundary of 
Edinburgh, at Drummond Street, we come first to 
M'Lachlan & Stewart, at 64 South Bridge. The 
senior partner was Mr John M'Lachlan, a man about 
forty years of age, with hair as white as lint. He was 
an exceedingly garrulous person, possessed of a tongue 
which never rested. The firm carried on a considerable 
college business. In addition, they combined with 
bookselling that of literary auctioneers, a combination 
which, in those days, was not uncommon. They 
carried on their auction business in a saloon behind the 
shop, to which there was a separate access by the 
ll common passage adjoining. The auction department 

I was conducted by Mr M'Lachlan himself. At their ■ 
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auctions they sold, not only libraries and collections of 
books sent in for sale, but with these they mixed up 
occasionally books from their own stock in the front 
shop. 

Mr M'Lachlan was a very wide-awake auctioneer, 
and, it was alleged, indulged in the practice of running 
up the prices by pretended biddings. Sometimes in 
running a book up he was unexpectedly caught by the 
genuine bidder suddenly stopping his "bodes," and the 
book had to be knocked down to " Mr Miller " or other 
quondam buyer. The story is told that on one occasion 
he caught a tartar, or rather a tartar caught him, in the 
person of Mr Bindon Blood, of 22 Queen Street, one of 
Hill Burton's mighty bookhunters, described by him 
under the character of "Vampire," who had an enor- 
mous collection of books stored in all manner of ways 
and places in his house. He regularly attended book 
auctions, and when he commenced bidding for a book 
never stopped bidding until it was knocked down to 
him, and in consequence, sometimes paid the most 
ridiculous prices for his purchases. He was at one 
of M'Lachlan's sales, and was sitting on a chair 
within the railing at Mr M'Lachlan's feet, bidding 
industriously for some book which went up and on ; 
and, looking for the person who was opposing him, and 
seeing no one, he blurted out, "Itistoobad, M'Lachlan. 
you are running me up." This interruption caused the 
bidding to cease, and " The Vampire " became possessor 
of the coveted volume ; but I fear this exposure did not 
terminate the practice. 

Adjoining M'Lachlan & Stewart's was the shop 
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of John Carfrae & Son, who had also a considerable 
business as booksellers. They had the previous year 
removed into their present premises from No. 3 Drum- 
mond Street, now " Rutherford's," where they had also 
been book auctioneers, their sales being- held at night. 
Dr Hill Burton, in his Bookhunter, refers to their 
auction sales at some length, and I have also heard 
many one speak of these sales in their student days, 
and of the strange scenes which were enacted there 
night after night. Hill Burton says he went many 
years after to see the place where such occurrences took 
place in past years, and found it had been converted into 
a "gin palace." In 1836 the father and son had quar- 
relled and separated, the father taking the shop at 8 
Nicolson Street, recently vacated by R. Grant & Son, 
white the son with his son took the premises at 62 
South Bridge. I recollect reading on the lintel wall of 
the shop, 8 Nicolson Street, that he, John Carfrae, 
senior, had been thrust out of the business which he 
had carried on for twenty-five years, and thus appealed 
to his old customers to continue their business with 
him. Mr Carfrae, senior, had a brusque, gruff manner, 
with a temper somewhat soured by loss of prestige; as 
a consequence he failed to succeed, and his stock was 
sold off in little more than a year after he began. The 
principal assistant in the son's shop (62 South Bridge) 
was Mr George Simpson, afterwards and for many 
years the well-known manager of Messrs Blackwood & 
Sons. A short time after, possibly three or four years, 
the Carfraes went to Australia, and their business was 
transferred to M 'Lachlan & Stewart, next door. There 
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is in Robert Chambers's Humorous Essays two articles, 
entitled " Sale Rooms," in which he gives an interesting 
account of Carfrae's and other book auctions of a past 
day. 

Three doors further north, up the common stair, 
No. 59, was the wholesale premises of Peter Brown, 
who, in conjunction with Thomas Nelson, published a 
considerable number of popular reprints, chiefly divines 
and poets of the eig'hteenth century. They were for the 
most part unattractive books, 24mo size, poorly printed, 
issued in printed paper boards in place of cloth, similar 
to Doves and Walker's Classics, which were published 
about the same time. They had also a number of 
8vos, such as Romaine's Works, Hervey, Paley, Shake- 
speare, Burns, Walker's Dictionary, etc. Mr Brown 
gave up the business in a few years, and the stock was 
bought by Mr Nelson, and from 1840 we no more read 
"published by Thomas Nelson and Peter Brown." 
Their books were sold largely in country districts, by 
hawkers and at night auctions ; but all this ceased after 
the appearance of Mr Nelson and his two sons, William 
and Thomas, 

One door further down was the second-hand shop of 
Richard Ireland, a morose, misanthropic kind of man 
whose business was very limited and did not continue. 

Immediately adjoining him, No. 57, was David 
Halliday, a bookseller from Lockerbie, who, desirous of 
being an Edinburgh bookseller as well, opened this shop, 
which he left in charge of an assistant while he remained 
in his Lockerbie shop. The Edinburgh experiment did 
not succeed, and it wjis soon rouped off. Two doors 
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further down was No. 55, my present premises, then 
occupied by Patrick Rickard, a man of colour, said to 
have some means ; but he had no turn for business, was 
indolent and easy-gfoing, and the little business he 
gathered melted away in the course of a few years, when 
he moved round to 14 Infirmary Street, my first 
premises ; but the result was the same, and he at last 
accepted a situation as a clerk in the Royal Infirmary. 

Proceeding northward, we come to No. 49, then 
occupied by Messrs W. and D. Laing. Mr Laing, 
senior, had removed there from the Canongate in the 
early part of the century, and the business was now 
carried on by his son, Mr David Laing', who at this 
time was facile princeps among the booksellers of 
Scotland, if not in Great Britain. The cultivation by 
him of literary society and literature was of greater 
importance than the avocation of a mere bookseller. 
He was the associate and correspondent of nearly all 
the Scottish /tMrateurs o{ his day, including Sir Walter 
Scott, J. G. Lockhart, Thomas Carlyle, Dr John 
Jamieson, Macvey Napier, John Hill Burton, etc., etc 
Of him Professor Massoii writes: "He is easily the 
prince of living authorities in ail matters of Scottish 
history and biography." He was one of the founders, 
and for upwards of thirty years the secretary, of the 
" Bannatyne Club," an early promoter of the "Wodrow 
Society," and editor of its most voluminous works, 
Calderwood's Church History, 8 vols., John Knox's 
Works, 6 vols., etc. 

In 1836 he was a man about forty years of age, very 
quiet and taciturn, but exceedingly obUging. There 
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was no display about his shop, which was filled with 
what Sir Walter Scott describes as " curious old smoke- 
dried volumes." In his business he was assisted by 
W. T. Macculloch, afterwards the curator of the Anti- 
quarian Museum — a post for which he was well fitted 
both by taste and training. In 1837 David Lain^ 
received the coveted appointment of " Librarian to the 
Society of Writers to the Signet," when he gave up 
business, and his stock was sold by public auction. Mr 
Laing held the office of "Signet Librarian" till his 
death in 1878, a period of forty-one years. In Peters 
Letters to his Kinsfolk — written, as you will know, 
by John Gibson Lockhart — he speaks at some length, 
and very highly, of Mr Laing's accomplishments as a 
cultured bookseller. 

For his attainments in literature Mr Laing received, 
in 1864, the honorary degree of LL,D. from the 
University of Edinburgh, possibly at the suggestion of 
Thomas Carlyle, who was that year elected its Lord 
Rector, and had appointed Mr Laing as his assessor, 
or representative at the University Court. But Mr 
Laing was so modest that he did not care for the title, 
and on one occasion, when I addressed him as " Dr," 
he requested me not to give him this designation again. 
For some years he held the honorary office of Lecturer 
on "Scottish History and Art" to the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and frequently lectured to its members. 
His portrait was painted by William Douglas for the 
Scottish Academy in 1863, and is now in their library; 
while another portrait by Mr Herdman was — in 1875 — 
presented to the Antiquarian Society, of which he had 
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been a member for fifty years. During thirteen of these 
he acted as treasurer ; this portrait is now hung in their 
museum, and his connection therewith, says Sir Arthur 
Mitchell — when presenting it — "will be remembered for 
centuries to come." To what other bookseller in this 
country, at any time, could such a tribute as this have 
been paid? 

A posthumous notice of Mr Laing by T. G. 
Stevenson was published in 1878, in one volume 4to. 
It contains two excellent photo, portraits, but its 
information is very fragmentary. 

Still proceeding northward along the South Bridge, 
we come to No. 7, the shop of William Oliphant & Sons, 
the partners of which were Mr Oliphant, senior, and 
two sons, William and Walter. Mr Walter died very 
shortly after this time, and the business became the 
property of the two Williams. They were both quiet, 
gentlemanly men ; but rarely seen in the front shop ; 
their trade lay chiefly in religious and denominational 
publications. They were also agents for the R.T.S., 
John Snow, Holdsworth & Ball, and other London 
houses. In 1837 Mr William, junior, commenced 
business as a printer, up a stair a few doors south of the 
shop, and had as managing partner Mr W. Gibb, where 
they laid the foundation of the great business of 
Morrison & Gibb, Mr Morrison being a nephew of Mr 
Oliphant. Mr William, though a quiet, retiring man, 
was not without a good sense of humour. On one 
occasion he was giving an order to "Jemmy Shaw," 
traveller to Griffin & Co., Glasgow, which the traveller 
industriously jotted in his notebook ; on proceeding 
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next day to copy out his orders, he was confounded 
to find no order, but only a scribbling' of " 2 Sitting on 
a Rail," "3 Sitting on a Rail," "i Sittingona Rail," and 
so on, page after page and line after line—" Sitting on a 
Rail." He had on the previous day been listening to 
the then somewhat popular song, " Sitting on a Rail," 
and it had got so impressed upon his muzzy brain that 
he could do nothing else than give expression to 
" Sitting on a Rail." As he could not send this order, 
" Sitting on a Rail," to his employers, he made up his 
mind to go back to Mr Oliphant and explain his 
position, the ludicrous nature of which Mr Oliphant 
enjoyed, and kindly repeated to Jemmy the lately 
befogged order. 

Opposite this part of the South Bridge was situated 
the shop of Waugh & Innes, No. 2 Hunter Square. 
The firm was originally Oliphant, Waugh, & Innes, 
but they had separated, Waugh & Innes remaining in 
the old premises, while Mr Oliphant crossed the street 
and commenced on his own account. Like Oliphant's, 
Waugh & Innes' trade was chiefly among rehgious and 
denominational books, the firm being publishers for the 
"Church of Scotland." Mr Innes was the well-known 
minister of Elder Street Baptist Church, but took no 
active part in the business further than revising or 
compiling their publications. They were also "book- 
sellers to the king," Mr Waugh had formerly been one 
of the city magistrates, and the head of a once large 
and successful wholesale and retail business ; in those 
days the General Assembly met in the Tron Church, 
and during its sittings their premises formed a very 
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busy hive. In addition to the Hunter Square shop, 
they had opened another in 31 Hanover Street in order 
to suit their New Town connection, which was under 
the charge of Mr W. Innes, junior. They had been in 
business for many years, but it did not continue 
successful, and Mr Waugh was giad to accept the 
office of treasurer to the City Poorhouse, Bristo Port, 
and eventually good old John Waugh left for Australia, 
a broken-hearted man. 

The firm was succeeded in Hunter Square by Mr 
Johnstone, printer, and also publisher of the Scottish 
Christian Herald, 104 High Street, who afterwards 
moved to 17 Princes Street, where he was followed by 
Mr Andrew Elliot. 

Turning down the High Street, we come to 
Tweeddale Court, and there find "O. & B.," Messrs 
Oliver & Boyd, who at that time carried on a very 
large wholesale trade. They were then far and away 
the largest wholesale booksellers in Scotland. Thomas 
Oliver and George Boyd had commenced business as 
printers in Baron Grant's Close fifty years before this, 
and they had gradually developed into publishers, 
printers, and bookbinders, and were the only firm who 
at that time carried on these departments. Their 
premises formed the whole interior of Tweeddale Court. 
In addition to numerous popular school books of their 
own, they were agents for John Murray, Charles 
Knight ; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. ; and the then very popular " Library of Useful 
Knowledge" Publications. At this time — 1836— the 
battle of the "Almanacs " was being fought. Hitherto 
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The Edinburgh Almanac had been published "for the 
proprietors" — the owners of the Edinburgh Gazelle 
— by Oliver & Boyd ; but, a ruction having taken place 
between the Gazette ofhcials and Oliver & Boyd, they 
had transferred the publication to Adam & Charles 
Black. As the Almanac was a valuable asset in Oliver 
& Boyd's business, they did not feel disposed to part 
with it without a fig-ht. The almanac was issued in its 
usual form in 1837 by Messrs Black, the title on the back 
being, as formerly, merely the year of publication — 1837. 
At the same time appeared Oliver & Boyd's rival issue, 
which was titled on the back, Oliver & Boyds New 
Edinburgh Almanac, 1837. As Oliver & Boyd had at 
hand all the means whereby the contents were formerly 
obtained, it was an easy matter for them to fight and hold 
the field. The Almanacs, as issued by Black, did not 
succeed, and after four years the proprietors gave up 
the contest, leaving Oliver & Boyd in possession of the 
coveted prize. In these days Thomas Boyd and John 
Boyd were merely apprentices at the counter, and at 
this time had not much ground for thinking they would 
in a few years become proprietors of the large business 
in which they filled so very humble a place, or that Mr 
Thomas would rise to become Lord Provost of the city, 
and then be crowned with the high honour of knight- 
hood. 

Retracing our steps we reach the North Bridge, and 
the first bookselling premises we come to are those of 
Adam & Charles Black, No. 27, on the west side, 
which overlooked what was then the vegetable market, 
and now forms the new offices of the Scotsman. The 
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Edinburgh Post Office had formerly stood there, and on 
its transference to Waterloo Place in 1823, Adam Black 
removed from 57 South Brldg-e to this more central 
position, where he was associated in business with his 
nephew Charles, on whom, with the assistance of 
Thomas Moffat, the active management of the business 
fell. Mr Biack's time was largely taken up with public 
business, he being in 1836 a Town Councillor and 
Treasurer of the city, besides being largely mixed up 
with other public affairs. 

The business was chiefly a wholesale one, but there 
was a fair mixture of private customers, Their principal 
publication was the Encyclopcedia Briiannica, the 
seventh edition of which, with its white linen backs, 
was then in progress. This great undertaking had 
been the joint property of three gentlemen, the last of 
whom — Abram Thomson, bookbinder, Fleshmarket 
Close — had just died. Mr Black was able to purchase 
his share, and having previously acquired the share of 
Thomas Allan, banker, he thus became sole proprietor 
of the great undertaking. 

The seventh edition, edited by Professor Macvey 
Napier and Dr James Browne of the Caledonian 
Mercury, had a sale greatly in excess of that of any 
previous edition, although not equal to the present one 
so loudly trumpeted and boomed by the Times in our 
day. Still, it was a fine property, and the issue of it 
helped to bring the name of A. & C. Black as publishers 
into greater prominence. The firm were also publishers 
of the Edinburgh Review, and agents for Longmans, 
with their voluminous Lardners Cabinet Cyclop(sdii 
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As I speak of the year 1836, I do not refer to their 
well-known Guide Books, for which the firm were 
afterwards celebrated. 

Mr Black, at one of the Booksellers' Annual Dinners, 
gave an interesting account of his experiences, which 
carried him back to the year 1 799, and the booksellers 
of that day. Among his other experiences was that of 
a man in the garb of a sailor, who came into his shop 
and said that he had got " some smuggled whisky which 
he would sell cheap." Mr Black said he did not want 
any such commodity. The vendor was about to depart 
when he turned, as if inspired by a happy thought, and 
said to him very quietly, " If you would buy the whisky, 
I will take Bibles in exchange for it." This bait, 
however, did not succeed in turning Mr Black from his 
resolution. 

When it was proposed, about the year 1840, that he 
should stand for the Lord Provostship, he demurred, 
saying, " It would never do for a shopkeeper like me to 
hold that office. The folk would just make a fool of 
me. Fancy a wee laddie coming and saying, ' Gi'e me a 
ha'penny sheet o' paper, my lord, and my mother says 
you're to gi'e me a pen into it and a len' o' your ink till 
she's din wi' it.' No, no, it would never do." Not- 
withstanding this modest piece of resistance, he was, 
after one shabby discomfiture, elected to the office in 
1843 and re-elected in 1846. During his second term 
of office he was offered by Lord John Russell, in a 
sympathetic letter, the honour of knighthood. To this 
he sent a characteristic reply declining the laurel so 
kindly volunteered. 
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A few years after this, in 1851, he, with the assist- 
ance of his son-in-law, Mr James Richardson, purchased 
from Robert Cadell's hetrs, at the price of ^27,000, the 
whole stock, copyright, and plant of Sir Walter Scott's 
works. As the handling of this new venture required 
additional accommodation, they removed to new 
premises on the other side of the street, in No. 6 North 
Bridge, where they remained till the firm, under the 
management of his three sons, James, Francis, and 
Adam, removed to London in 1892 with their whole 
plant and business. In 1856 Mr Black was elected 
M.P. for the city, and continued to sit till 1865. He 
died in 1874, aged ninety. No bookseller, perhaps no 
citizen, was ever respected so much as Adam Black. 
Like him, may industry and integrity characterise 
everyone belonging to our trade. 

At 54 New Buildings, North Bridge, one stair up, 
were the premises of Fraser & Co., agents for the 
"Irish National School Books," a series bound up in 
coarse canvas boards, issued at very low prices, and 
largely used in the humbler elementary schools. They 
were also publishers of the Presbyterian Review, and 
agents for Curry & Co., and Thoms, Dublin. Peter 
Fraser, the chief, if not the only partner, was a well- 
known humorist and a good singer ; one of the songs 
he was most famed for, and much in demand on account 
of, was Outram's "The Annuity." Mr Fraser was a 
very social man, "the soul of good company." He 
had been in the Town Council, and at one time was 
Moderator of the "High Constables." His social 
qualities did not promote business. Leaving North 
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Bridgre, he moved to 5 Waterloo Place, and from 
there to 7 George Street, where he carried on busi- 
ness as Fraser & Crawford ; but misfortune followed 
him, and he relinquished bookselling' for auctioneering, 
which he carried on for a short time at 81 George 
Street. 

In the shop 55 New Buildings was the business 
premises of John Anderson, junior, so called to dis- 
tinguish him from another of the same name in the 
High Street. The business was a very quiet one, 
characterised by a stock of phrenological and physiog- 
nomical books, a study which was then actively promoted 
by George Combe and others. Mr Anderson was the 
successor of John Fairbairn and William Creech. He 
was fond of scribbling, being the author of Sketches of 
the City Clergy, Reminiscences of Dr Chalmers, and 
History of Edinburgh. Mr Anderson retired from 
the bookselling business about 1S40, and adopted that 
of haberdashery, which he carried on at 73 George 
Street, under the designation of John Anderson, Reid 
& Co., the former supplying the capital while the latter, 
Mr Reid, provided the brains— a commodity with which 
Anderson was very meagrely endowed. 

With the disappearance of John Anderson, there 
passes away the businesses connected with such book- 
sellers of renown as William Creech, Archibald 
Constable, Peter Hill, James Dickson, etc. 

Turning east to Waterloo Place we reach No. ig, 
where William and Robert Chambers had, four years 
before this, opened as the publishing office of their 
world-wide famous Edinburgh Journal. The two 
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brothers had risen from the very humblest ranks of the 
trade, that of stallkeeper, on the part of Robert, who 
began business in a wooden ruckle nearly opposite 
Pilrig Street with a stock of books, the value of which, 
he says, was about £2, laid out on a frail stall covering- 
13 feet of space. This was his whole capital. Robert 
had no previous training in the book trade, so that he 
now set his feet on the very lowest runff of the business, 
up which he, with his brother, were destined to ascend 
to its very summit. His brother William had served 
an apprenticeship to the business with John Sutherland, 
12 Calton Street, and was with him from 1814 to i8ig. 
At the expiry of his apprenticeship he resolved to do as 
his young-er brother had done, and began for himself on 
another pitch in Leith Walk, in similar premises. 
William's capital was much smaller than Robert's, all 
he had being- 53. of his last week's wages, with which 
he bought a few deals at a wood-yard to make his 
stall. He had, however, the advantage over Robert of 
being known in the trade, and was soon offered stock 
to the value of j^io, which he disposed of, and with the 
proceeds buying more, as well as paying for those he 
had sold ; and thus laid the foundation of the great 
firm of William and Robert Chambers. 

Their small business gave them many opportunities 
of cultivating literature, which they began to adopt as a 
profession ; and so successful were they in this double 
capacity that they agreed to give up the bookstalls and 
begin business In the city as booksellers and librarians, 
Robert going to India Place and William to Broughton 
Street. There they pursued their literary calling, 
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writing for various publishers, including- Blackle & Son, 
William Tail, etc 

At length, in 1832, each resolved on giving- up their 
libraries and retail business in order to start their 
Edinburgh Journal, and for this purpose took as its 
publication office No. ig Waterloo Place, lately- 
vacated by Archibald Constable. 

From the first their Journal was a conspicuous 
success. It was issued weekly in a folio sheet of eight 
pages, price ijd., and so great was the demand for it 
that, their printer in James Square being unable to 
supply copies with the rapidity and in the quantity 
which was required, they were led to take a printing 
office of their own in Roxburgh Close, High Street, 
which formed the nucleus of their present extensive 
premises. About this time, 1836, they began their 
"Educational Course," a feeler being thrown out by a 
small book on Infant Education and a History of the 
British Empire, which was issued at 2s. in paper 
covers, or 2s. 6d. in cloth boards — similar to the 
University Calendar. Along with their Journal they 
issued in similar size. Information for the People, 
eventually to take shape in two volumes, royal Svo. 
In 1837 or 1838 they commenced a series of People's 
Editions in royal 8vo paper covers, among which were 
Addison's Essays, Clarke's Travels, Park's Travels, 
Burns' Poems. The issue of these continued for two 
or three years ; but the taste for this form of book 
passed away, but seems reviving in our times. 

William Chambers, besides being an extensive 
author, rose to municipal distinction, and was Lord 
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Provost of the city from 1865 to 1869. Hewas offered 
the honour of knighthood or baronetcy, but declined to 
accept it. Before his death he sought to distinguish 
his native town, Peebles, by furnishing it with an 
extensive library and museum, with suitable premises, 
now known as the Chambers Institution. 

At his death he left a large sum of money, part of 
which was to be spent on the work of restoring St 
Giles' Cathedral, in completion of an improvement 
which he had already begun. 

Turning into Leith Street we see, on the right-hand 
side, six doors down, a shop, over the door of which is 
placed as a sign the shape of a gilt 4to book, on which 
is printed in large letters BIBLE, to indicate the class 
of business carried on there. This is the well-known 
Bible Depository of Douglas Campbell, at that time 
and for years afterwards the largest retail dep6t for the 
sale of Bibles in Edinburgh, Mr Campbell limited his 
trade almost exclusively to Bibles, in which he acquired 
a competency ; and, retiring from business, spent part of 
his leisure in defaming that sacred volume which had 
brought him his wealth, publishing, in 1877, through 
Triibner, his views, in a crown Svo volume entitled 
The Gospel of the World's Divine Order- — a book 
which died a natural death, and is, like himself, now 
forgotten. 

Proceeding from Leith Street we come to John 
Sutherland, 12 Calton Street, then much frequented as 
the publishing office of Wilson's Tales of the Borders^ 
which was being issued weekly In 410 sheets at ijd. 
each. This interesting collection of stories had then a 
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very large sale, especially in rural districts. Mr 
Sutherland carried on also the business of librarian. 
He was, in addition, the chief ag'ent for the sale of 
dramas such as Oxberry's and Cumberland's Theatre. 
He was also agent for a " Lottery." It was with him 
that William Chambers "served his time," and in his 
autobiography there are numerous references to 
Sutherland's curious trade in "Lottery Tickets." 

Further down Lelth Street we cross and come to 
the tidy-looking- shop of Matthew Paterson, 7 Union 
Place, publisher of the United Secession Magazine. 
The shop and stock was neat, clean, and well kept, but 
not of great value. Mr Paterson was a Licentiate of the 
Secession Church, but, falling to obtain "a call," betook 
himself to bookselling, in which, notwithstanding his 
gentlemanly manner, his want of "go" proved a 
hindrance to his success in business. 

A few yards further down, at the corner of Antigua 
Street, was the shop of Robert Ogle, successor to the 
old business of his uncle, John Ogle, who had been 
burnt out of his premises in Parliament Close at the 
great fire of 1824. His trade was, like that of his uncle, 
chiefly In old theological books, but with it he now 
combined that of ' ' librarian, stationer, and stamp 
distributor" ; he left Antigua Street in 1838 to occupy 
the shop 49 South Bridge vacated by Mr David Laing. 

Crossing Leith Walk we come to Elm Row, in 
which was situated the somewhat huggery-muggery 
shop of Jamie Kay, called by the irreverent apprentices 
" Dirty Kay." He used to advertise his books In the 
newspapers in a way that did not indicate much 
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intelligence on his part. He was said to deal in 
Freethinking or Atheistical books, a traffic which 
secured for him the attention of the police, as the 
authorities were then very jealous of this class of 
hterature finding circulation. I am not sure but he 
managed to fail once or twice, but from these falls he 
contrived to rise again. 

Retracing our steps to the Register Office, we 
proceed westwards, and, turning up South St Andrew 
Street, reach No. 7, John Lindsay & Co., who had then 
a large and fashionable trade in religious books — ladies 
being his chief customers, among whom John made 
himself very useful in connection with their benevolent 
societies, and was an active assistant in some of their 
committees. There was a large saloon behind the shop 
which served as a meeting-place for these committees, 
and John was looked upon as an indispensable adjunct 
to their schemes. But his attention was not altogether 
absorbed in their benevolences ; he was of a social 
disposition, and had formed the habit of meeting about 
noon with some cronies at a neighbouring tavern to 
have a social crack. There were several assistants who 
commonly attended to the front shop, but sometimes 
the ladies got in tow with John, and he was thereby 
prevented from getting out ; but a ruse soon overcame 
this difficulty, for when past the tavern hour a man 
with a pen behind his ear came into the inner sanctum, 
and, addressing himself to John when he was engaged 
with the ladies, said to him, somewhat audibly, "Sir, 
the committee are waiting for you." The ladies, of 
course, could not hear of such a thing, and they urged 
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him to go, who, nothing loth, left them to confer with 
his brethren of "the committee." 

No. 33 St Andrew Square was the shop of John 
Thomson, noted as a very extensive publisher of atlases. 
His General Atlas was a large, thick royal folio, while 
the Atlas of the counties of Scotland was of the same size, 
published at £\T, 17s. In addition, he had a number 
of atlases for school and general purposes. These 
must at one time have had a considerable sale, as he 
had almost the monopoly of this class of books. These 
atlases were prepared at great cost, being all printed 
from engraved copperplates. In the case of the Atlas 
of Scotland he, in the absence of Government survey in 
some counties, undertook this at his own charge, an 
undertaking so costly that he had to succumb and be- 
come bankrupt. He was a brother of the well-known 
and wealthy bookbinder, Abram Thomson. I remember 
John, a feeble old man, soliciting orders from the trade 
for a Universal Gazetteer he had published in one 
volume 8vo, and which they bought out of sympathy 
for him. 

Almost adjoining No. 33 were the premises of 
Robert Cadetl, sole proprietor and publisher of the 
" Waverley " Novels, of which the " Author's," or " Red- 
jacket," edition was then being re-issued in monthly 5s. 
volumes. Cadell's premises were built behind the 
tenement, and the way to them was through a long 
passage which always smelt of coffee, as Messrs Law's 
shop was entered from a door on the left hand of the 
passage. There never was any bustle in Cadell's, and 
yet there were three assistants, all men in mid-life, if 
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not beyond it — Messrs Shaw, Leighton, and Wilson. 
Shaw had at one time been in business for himself" in 
West Register Street, and published a book which he 
entitled The Odd Volume, but I suppose he had not 
succeeded, and found refujfe in Cadell's. What he did 
there, nobody seemed to know, as he was always sitting^ 
on a high stool reading the newspapers, leaving Leighton 
and Wilson to attend to any collector who came in. 

The " Red-jacket " edition of " Waverley " was then 
the only available form of Scott's Novels, and had a 
large circulation, notwithstanding the high price of los. 
for each novel. Above the inner doorway was Green- 
shield's statue of Sir Walter, now in the Advocates' 
Library, which we used to admire. 

Crossing St Andrew Square, we come to George 
Street, reach No. 13, W. Whyte & Co., next door to 
St Andrew's Church. The business carried on there 
was much the same as John Lindsay's, largely a ladies', 
with that of a clergyman and schoolmaster's annexed, 
through being the publisher of the popular school books 
then issued by the " Scottish School Book Association." 
Above the front door of the shop was placed the 
" Roya! Arms," and beneath it was inscribed " Book- 
seller to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide." Mr Whyte 
did not appear in the front shop, which was under the 
charge of three well-known assistants, Messrs W. P. 
Kennedy, Alexander Padon, and Jackson. Mr Ken- 
nedy afterwards commenced a similar business in South 
St Andrew Street, and Mr Padon in Dundas Street, 
from whence he removed to St Andrew Square. Mr 
Whyte published a number of popular books, such as 
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Keith on Prophecy, Haldane on the Romans, Watson's 
Family Prayers, and some of Dr Abercrombie's 
works. 

At his death his stock was sold by auction, Peter 
Fraser being the auctioneer. The publication of his 
school books was transferred to Collins of Glasgow, who 
thereby laid the foundation of that great school-book 
trade for which they have ever since been distinguished. 

Mr Whyte left a considerable sum of money, part of 
which was employed in building and endowing^ a church 
at the Cowgatehead, the place of his birth. 

Crossing the street and proceeding westward, we 
come to No. 38, the premises of Thomas Clark, law 
bookseller, publisher of "Court of Session Cases," 
Bell's Commentaries, etc. He also dealt in Old 
Dutch or Civil Law books, the smoke-dried appearance 
of which I remember well, filling nearly the whole west 
side of the front shop. His nephew, Mr Thomas Clark, 
was then an apprentice to his uncle, who was beginning 
to develop a theological as well as law business in the 
publication of a series called the " Biblical Cabinet," 
ultimately reaching 45 vols. They were mostly transla- 
tions from the German, and may have suggested to his 
nephew the " Foreign Theological Library," for which 
their house has been noted for upwards of fifty years. 
Mr Clark retired and left the business to his nephew, 
who was well known for his active share in public affairs, 
becoming Lord Provost of the city, during which he 
received the honour of a baronetcy — an honour now 
possessed by his son and successor, Sir John M. Clark, 
Bart. 
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In No. 46, second stair up, was the wholesale ware- 
house of Stirling, Kenney, & Co., publishers. They 
were the chief Edinburgh partners in what were then 
called "trade editions," these being editions of expen- 
sive and voluminous works, too costly in those days to 
produce at one firm's expense. To make this easy, the 
leading publishers in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
formed a syndicate to be at the cost of producing a 
book, which was reckoned in shares, and the number of 
shares possessed by each firm was in proportion to the 
amount paid by them Into the common stock. In 
addition, Stirling & Kenney were publishers of a con- 
siderable number of popular school books, a trade then 
shared in by themselves. Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & 
Boyd— with this difference : that while the others sold 
theirs in a bound form, Stirling's people sold their 
publications only in quires. I do not think the firm 
lasted long after 1S36, and their books fell into other 
hands. 

Next door. No. 48, was the shop of William, alias 
"Willie" Wilson, a quaint, old-fashioned place, not 
much frequented, and chiefly by those who continued to 
patronise his old-established library, which was in direct 
succession to that of Allan Ramsay and his successor, 
Alexander Mackay, having been removed from the 
premises of the latter in 134 High Street, These were 
the days of three-volume novels, which Wilson had an 
ingenious way of multiplying and at the same time grati- 
fying his readers. Thus, when the original edition of 
the "Waverley" Novels was being issued in three 
volumes, he split each volume in two, and so made six 
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volumes out of it. The demand for the Scott novels 
was excessive, and to meet the great demand the 
volumes were thus multiplied, increasing the cost of 
hire to the customer and doubling the profit of the 
librarian. The stock had a dull, dingy appearance, and 
was not much visited by apprentice booksellers, and 
then only when they wanted Chaumont's Freruh 
Primer, a popular school book published by him. Mr 
Wilson was for a short time on the Town Council, 
and while a member of it, in 1848, there was revived 
the defunct office of " Captain of the Grange Colours." 
which had been in abeyance since 1798. To this 
captaincy Mr Wilson was promoted ; having held office 
for two years, he in 1850 presented to the Council, for 
the service of the "Train Bands," a silver cup to be 
used when drinking the " Riddle of Claret," which the 
Captain is expected to give them on his appointment. 
He was succeeded in business by his nephew, William 
Wilson Moffat, in whose hands it failed to prosper. 

Rig-ht across the street, No. 45, were the premises of 
"Old Ebony," William Blackwood & Sons. "Ebony" 
had about thirty years before this time commenced busi- 
ness in 64 South Bridge, the shop afterwards occupied 
by M'Lachian & Stewart. His trade was then almost 
entirely in old books, of which he had a valuable stock. 
A catalogue of his, published in one volume 8vo, in 
1812, contained a large collection of rare and costly 
books, which was long quoted as an authority in the 
value of second-hand books. From 64 South Bridge 
he removed to 17 Princes Street, now possessed by 
Mr Andrew Elliot, and there, in 181 7, started the famous 
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mag:azine which brought to him a full flood of wealth 
and renown. In 1829 he moved to 45 George Street, 
where the business of the eminent firm is still carried 
on. Their retail business was limited and quiet, but 
they were the publishers of several famous books which 
led to their shop being much frequented by the trade. 
Among these were Alison's Europe, Diary of a Late 
Physician, Pollok's Course of Time, Mansie Watich, 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, etc. I forget 
who was their manager then, but Mr George Simp- 
son, from Carfrae's, joined them in 1837, and from 
then their business seemed to take a considerable 
upward bound, as they soon after opened a London 
branch, and were, I think, the first Edinburgh house to 
do so, a move which seemed greatly to promote their 
publishing' connection. Among those in their employ- 
ment shortly after this time was Mr David Douglas, 
the only survivor besides myself of the youths who were 
then being trained to the trade in Edinburgh. 

Returning to Princes Street, there was no book- 
seller west of Frederick Street, save Elder & Ogilvie, 
I Shandwick Place, librarians, stationers, and stamp 
office. They afterwards removed to Princes Street, 
where they were succeeded by John Maclaren, and now 
by Macniven & Wallace. 

Eastward from Frederick Street was No. 92, the 
premises of Laing & Forbes, successors to Manners & 
Miller, whose shop at 208 High Street, near the Cross, 
was the most fashionable book resort in Edinburgh ; 
their premises having been with others destroyed in the 
great fire of 1824, they had removed to the New Town, 
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where they were succeeded by James Laing and Charles 
Forbes. Mr Laingr was the brother of David Laing, 
of 49 South Bridg-e, but who, having preferred the new 
book trade to the old, left the latter to his more distin- 
guished brother. I think Mr Forbes had been a clerk 
to Manners & Miller, and was assumed by Mr Lainy 
as the working- partner in the concern, he himself 
being fond of a public life, and was a member of the 
Town Council. The shop was a very elegant one, 
suggesting the description given in Peters Letters 
of Manners & Miller's establishment in the High Street ; 
there was an enjoyable lounge in the back parlour, in 
which Mc Laing delighted to chat with his customers, 
being more given to gossiping with them than attend- 
ing to their wants. Mr Laing did not long survive this 
period, and the business was carried on by Forbes & 
Wilson, and latterly by T. C. Jack. 

Proceeding eastwards, we come to No. 87, down 
stairs, and there meet with T. G. Stevenson ("Black 
Tarn "), whose catalogue of old books had printed on it 
the legend from Robert Chambers's Walks in Edin- 
burgh, "whose shop is well known, or ought to be so, 
by all the lovers of curious little old smoke-dried 
volumes." He was the son of Sir Walter Scott's 
" Dear Jock," and carried on the same class of trade as 
his "dear" father. At this time he was a man about 
thirty-six years of age, very swarthy, and from his com- 
plexion was derived the sobriquet "Black Tam," by 
which he was well known, both in and out of the trade. 
In addition, he had a tongue " sharper than a serpent's 
tooth," which he failed not to exercise regarding his 
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rivals in business, or anyone who crossed his path. 
Notwithstanding, he had a wide knowledge and a con- 
siderable trade in his own department of "Scottish 
History, Antiquities, Biography, and Poetry." He 
managed his business entirely himself, as I do not 
remember ever having seen an assistant or helper of 
any kind. I fear it would have been difficult to get on 
with him, as he was most unpopular among the other 
booksellers in Edinburgh, Latterly he removed to 
Frederick Street, but his old customers had dwindled 
away, and his manner was not such as to invite new 
ones. 

A few doors east was 82, the shop of Robert Grant 
& Son, to which they had recently removed from 8 
Nicolson Street. They had, as they now have, a large 
connection with the Episcopal Church. Mr Grant, 
senior, was a man well up in years, and, like James 
Laing, was in the Town Council. The business was 
managed by Mr Grant, junior, a very courteous, 
pleasant gentleman, who applied himself closely and 
successfully to business, and was much respected by 
the trade in Edinburgh. The firm were agents for the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and theirs was the only 
place in town where their publications could be had. 

No. 78, corner of Hanover Street, was the publish- 
ing office of William Talt, the proprietor of Taii's 
Magazine^ alsopubllsher of the,/«rrV7Vo/52^y/?j, Ty tier's 
Scotland, and of sundry books of William and Robert 
Chambers, written before they had commenced business 
for themselves, notably the Traditions of Edinburgh, 
which, written by Robert, was printed by William in 
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type of different kinds on paper of various shades, 
purchased as he was able to do so, and issued in parts 
from time to time. 

Mr Tait was a big, jolly-looking man, with a broad 
black ribbon attached to a watch or glass hanging 
down his vest. He was a politician of the Radical 
school, having a great antipathy to the "Annuity Tax," 
which he refused to pay. In consequence of this, he 
was imprisoned in the Calton Jail for non-payment. 
He remained there for some days, but at length the 
tax was paid, and, being liberated, a great crowd, of 
which I was one, on a fine summer evening went to 
see him come out. He received a great ovation as he 
emerged from the prison door, and drove off in an open 
carriage and four — which had been provided by his 
admirers— to his residence in Walker Street. Mr Tait 
did not appear much in the front shop, his business 
being managed by Mr W. F. Watson, who afterwards 
began business at 57 Princes Street. On Watson 
leaving, his place was taken by James Bertram, who 
had been apprentice to Tait. Bertram became well 
known as a literary man, being editor of an evening 
paper, the North Briton, and author of a well-known 
book, The Harvest of the Sea, which went through 
several editions; in 1892 he published an Interesting 
volume entitled Memories of Books and Authors, which 
is well worth reading. Mr Tait moved afterwards to 
107 Princes Street, where, getting tired of business, he 
disposed of it, including the magazine, and went to 
reside in a beautiful property which he had acquired at 
Prior Bank, Melrose, where he died. 
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Turning up Hanover Street, we pass the well- 
known book auction rooms of his brother, Charles 
B. Tail, then the great haunt of bookhunters of all 
degrees, from the peer to the humblest bookseller's 
apprentice. 

A few doors up was William Hunter's, the chief 
repository for Tourists' Guide Books and views. He 
was also the publisher of the well-known Stark's Picture 
of Edinburgh, which was almost the only book of the 
kind to be had in those days. Next door, three doors 
from Rose Street, was the shop of Mr Le Sage, 
printseller, who every week stuck up on the railings in 
front of his shop one of the famous H.B. caricatures. 
Around these attractive lithographs a crowd was 
always to be seen getting a gratis view of these amusing 
prints. 

Adjoining Le Sage's was the shop of Mr Charles 
Smith, distinguished as an English and Foreign 
Library. Mr Smith had not a very inviting appear- 
ance, but possessed a gentlemanly address, and as his 
was the only shop where French books could be 
obtained, he did a large trade in that department at 
prices very favourable to himself. His library formed 
the foundation of Messrs Edmonston & Douglas's 
Reading Club. 

Returning to Princes Street, we reach No. 6i, which 
is up a few steps, and there is the shop of Mr John 
Menzies, agent for Charles Tilt & Co., whose 
"Miniature Library" were then in demand. Mr 
Menzies also dealt in views of scenery, etc. In the 
following year, 1837, he became widely known as agent 
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for Chapman & Hall, then issuingr the Pickwick Papers 
in IS. monthly parts, the green paper covers of which 
soon became familiar to the public, Mr Menzies 
himself attended at the front counter and supplied the 
demands from the trade. His business in time greatly 
extended, and he moved round to Hanover Street, 
where it grew into the largest wholesale miscellaneous 
trade in Scotland. 

A few doors further east, up a flight of ten steps, 
was the shop of Alexander Hill, afterwards known as 
Bailie Hill, who chiefly dealt in illustrated books, prints, 
etc. His premises are now covered by those of Jenner 
& Co. 

The only other bookshop in the New Town which 
I notice is that of Alexander Macredie, in 1 1 South St 
David Street, successor, I think, to Mundell & Doig', 
formerly of the Parliament Stairs. It was a very old- 
fashioned shop, with an equally old-fashioned stock. 
He was the publisher of the old or First Scottish 
School Book Association's publications, whose books 
were in my apprentice days fast dropping out of use. 
I think he had also a library, and his dull shop was 
much on a par with that of Willie Wilson in George 
Street. He was succeeded in business by Miles 
Macphail, publisher of Macphail's Magazine and of 
books issued against the Free Church of Scotland— for 
the most part, books nicely printed and well got up, 
but limited in circulation. 

Returning westwards, and proceeding up the 
"Earthen Mound," as it was then called, which has 
since been greatly altered and improved, the only 
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footpath was in the eastern side of the way, a low, 
narrow dyke separating the pavement from Cleghorn's 
Nursery forming what is now East Princes Street 
Gardens. Nearly all the way up were the stalls of a 
number of itinerant vendors of cheap jewellery, 
spectacles, umbrellas, toys, books, etc., who displayed 
their wares either by placing them on the top of the 
convenient dyke, or on barrows, trays, or wooden 
frames. One of these book- vendors, John Eadie, was 
a decent man, and had a fair show of books, which at 
dusk was put into a chest and wheeled away. An- 
other dealer, named Johnston, was seen at a much 
earlier hour than usual putting his books into his 
chest, and when asked by a passer-by why he was 
closing up so soon, replied, *' IVe been selling so many 
to-day that unless I put them away I shall have none 
to sell to-morrow." 

Walking up Bank Street we come to the corner 
shop. No. 1 2, the premises of Bell & Bradfute, an old- 
established law business ; having been burned out by 
the great fire in Parliament Square, they had taken up 
their quarters here. The chief partners were Mr John 
Bradfute and Mr Samuel Aitken. The former had just 
retired, and Mr Aitken was the managing partner; 
their business was chiefly that of law booksellers and 
publishers, which they had carried on extensively in 
their former premises. To this they had now added 
school books, chiefly classical. They were, in addition, 
agents for Rivington, Colburn, & Bentley, whose issue 
of three-volume novels with paper-back titles were 
permanently exhibited in Bell & Bradfute's windows by 
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means of imitation book-backs gummed to a wooden 
frame which fitted into the windows. This was rather 
a common method of displaying: books in the windows 
at that time, saving the apprentices and assistants much 
trouble in dressing: the windows, as they stood there 
from year's end to year's end. Adam Black tells a 
story of a colonial writing home to a friend to purchase 
a book which he told him he would see in a particular 
place of Bell & Bradfute's window. His friend found 
the back of the book in the place indicated, it being a 
fixture there. There was almost no cheap one-volume 
novel in those days ; the common form in which they 
were to be had was In three volumes, price ^i, i is. 6d. 
Of course the sale was limited, but booksellers and their 
assistants did not trouble themselves about nor care for 
too many customers, or having too much to do. The 
big fat profit and limited trade was then in the heyday 
of fashion. 

Emerging from Bank Street we reach the High 
Street, and turning to the right we cross and arrive at 
the "Bow Head," at the top of which are the humble 
premises of Thomas Nelson, and underneath the 
wooden piazza thereof was the stall at which was 
laid the foundation of the fame and fortune of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. The business carried on there was 
chiefly second-hand, and was managed by Mr Thomas 
Nelson, senior, who was then a man about fifty- 
five years of age, assisted by a relative, a little man 
with a curved spine, who went between the shop and 
Mr Nelson's residence in Brown's Court, Castlehill, 
where were stocked the publications which Mr 
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Nelson had issued during the previous fifteen years or 
thereby. Mr Nelson had begun to issue reprints of 
popular religious books, then much in demand among 
the humbler classes in Scotland. They were nearly 
uniform in size, a kind of narrow 24mo, in printed 
boards, not particularly attractive, and were sold, not 
through the trade so much as by auction at night sales 
in the country, and by pedlars or others. I remember 
the names of some of these books well : — Macewen on 
the Types, Hervey's Meditations, Boston's Fourfold 
State, Henry on Prayer. Ossian, Cook's Voya£'es, Park's 
Travels, Milton, etc. To these were added more ambi- 
tious books in 8vo : Josephus, Newton, Lei^hton, etc. 
In the production of these he was joined by Peter 
Brown, to whom I have already referred. They were 
not partners in business, but only in the produc- 
tion of these volumes. Mr Brown gave up business 
in 1840, when Mr Nelson acquired the whole stock and 
plant, and thus formed the working material wherewith 
to expand and change the whole nature of his business. 
About this time (1836) Mr William Nelson came on 
the scene, fresh from the laurels he had gained at the 
High School and University, who, seeing the great 
accumulation of stock in their house, resolved to try 
some other method of disposing of It more quickly than 
his father had done. With this view he discarded the 
paper boardings and bound them up very tastefully in 
cloth. 1 recollect distinctly Mr William coming round 
subscribing Park's Travels, in dark green cloth with 
gilt title on the back, at is. sd. There was no 
publishing price. Sell it at what you like. He ; 
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tempted the trade with a new departure, by offering 
seven copies at the price of six and a half. Such a 
thing was before unheard of, and the new terms so 
caught on that he subscribed an unusually large number, 
by the bait which he thus threw out. Mr Nelson, senior, 
had tried a traveller before, but the trade was so pre- 
judiced against his mode of doing business through 
auction sales that the poor traveller could make no 
headway with them. It was otherwise with William 
Nelson, whose first journey to Carlisle and Liverpool 
was a great success, and from that time onward the 
business progressed by leaps and bounds. 

Thomas Nelson, junior, was soon added to the firm, 
and his foresight, judgment, and tact led to still further 
developments. Though they had opened binding 
premises of their own in a tenement which stood where 
the Free Church Assembly Hall now stands, they soon 
found their accommodation too limited, and sought out 
new premises. About 1845 they established themselves 
at Hope Park. Mr Nelson, senior, had withdrawn from 
all business activity owing to feeble health, and the 
whole concern fell into the hands of the two brothers, 
who resolved, in their enlarged premises, to do every- 
thing for themselves — printing, binding, engraving, 
etc. ; all but paper-making was in their own hands, 
and ultimately Thomas Nelson, junior, became one of 
our wealthiest booksellers. He bequeathed ;£"so,ooo to 
erect Recreation Halls in Edinburgh, which have now 
also been utilised as District Free Libraries. His 
brother William spent large sums in restorations in 
the Castle and St Bernard's Well, 
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We have wandered a long way from the Bowhead, 
and must now retrace our steps back there to overtake 
our circuit of the Edinburgh trade. 

Proceeding down the High Street, once so thronged 
with booksellers of the first rank, we find there are only 
two left. The first we reach is that of John Anderson, 
senior, No. 295 — one of the small shops in front of the 
Royal Exchange, a dingy little place. This business 
was that of bookseller, army stationer, and dealer in 
stamps. He had been in the employment of William 
Creech, whose shop formerly stood in the middle of the 
street, almost facing his own door. Mr Anderson was 
a little venerable old gentleman, dressed in black, with 
white necktie and powdered hair^the last I remember 
with powdered hair. His business had at one time 
possibly been considerable, as he had formerly occupied 
the position of an Edinburgh bailie. He was now 
advanced in years, his business being managed by Mr 
Alex. Redpath, who afterwards succeeded him. He pub- 
lished several law books, one of which was Bell's Law 
Dictionary, in conjunction with Bell & Bradfute. The 
stock of books in the small shop was limited, and did 
not indicate any great amount of trade. Mr Anderson 
passed the most of his time in a little box of a back 
room which looked out into the Exchange Square, and 
where he and his cronies had, no doubt, many a delightful 
chat. 

In a famous jury trial which took place In 1845, 
Waddell v. the Hon. Charles Hope, which involved the 
sanity of Waddell when making his will — Waddell was 
formerly manager to the King's Printers, Sir D. 
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Hunter Blair & Bruce (the Bible Printers), who in his 
settlement left a large sum of money to Hope, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session — Mr Anderson was 
called as a witness on Hope's side ; and being' asked by 
counsel if he and Waddell had been members of a social 
club tog^ether, admitted that was so ; that the name of 
the club was the " Haverer Club"; that he was now 
the only member of that club living. The advocate 
said: "You admit that you are a 'Haverer,' and the 
only ' Haverer' left?" — an admission which was unfor- 
tunate for his side of the case, and so John became 
known as "The Haverer." 

Passing down High Street, the second we meet 
with is James Stillie, No. 140, next door to the Com- 
mercial Bank Court. His business was chiefly in 
second-hand books, a knowledge of which he had 
acquired when in the service of John Ballantyne, 
auctioneer, Hanover Street, where he was occasionally 
brought into contact with Sir Waiter Scott.* He was 
assisted in his business by George Ferrler, afterwards 
of Bank Street and B. & B.'s. Stillie moved to North 
Bank Street about 1840, and latterly to Princes Street 
and George Street. 

These were the principal booksellers in Edinburgh 
in 1836, but there were a number of others, chiefly 
second-hand dealers, two of which might be noticed : 
first, Mr Richard Weston, of 37 Lothian Street and 
49 Nicolson Street, who, besides having a University 
connection, carried on an extensive library business, in 
which he was assisted by his sons Richard and John. 
* John Ballantyne was Sir Walter Scott's " Leein' Johnnie." 
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Richard, senior, had just returned from a two years' 
residence in the United States, of which he published 
an account in a i2mo volume of 312 pages ; he used to 
say of his experience there, that if he had but been 
born in America he might have risen to the rank of 
President. From this he came to be known as "The 
President." The book is written In an easy and 
graphic, though sometimes in rather an ambitious, style, 
as shown by this closing paragraph to the Preface : ' ' Go 
forth, my little book, and face the over-fed and over- 
paid octavos, and tell what you saw and what you 
learnt. Though your more ponderous neighbours may 
fall on you and crush you, do your duty to your country 
fearlessly." Such writing gives an Indication of the 
style in which he would have Issued his "presidential" 
address had he been elected to that office. 

The other worthy in that neighbourhood was Robert 
Brown, No. 2 West College Street, who had been a 
soldier in his youth, and, having left one of his legs in the 
Peninsula, moved about on a wooden substitute, from 
whence he was known as " Sticky Brown." He had a 
large stock of old and new books, and, like Thomas 
Nelson, senior, had a stall in front of his shop. He did 
a considerable business, as he sold at miserably low 
prices, which drew about the shop a large number of 
student and other customers, to whom the absence of 
cleanliness or courtesy did not matter, so long as they 
got the book cheaper than they could get It elsewhere. 

On one occasion a person called and asked Robert if 
he had such a book. He replied that he had, and, 
requesting to see the book, Robert, looking to an upper 
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shelf, said, " I see it up there, but I canna be bothered 
going up there for it to-night." 

The battle of Salamanca was always commemor- 
ated with a dram by the old soldier. On one anni- 
versary, taking up a large book in his hand, he swung 
it round his head, shouting, " Hurrah for Salamanca ! " 
and as he swung it round it slipped from his hand, and, 
dashing through a pane of window glass, it reached 
the street amid the hero's shouts of " Hurrah for 
Salamanca! " 

Brown afterwards moved to the larger shop. No. i, 
next door, while his son Alexander opened a similar 
shop in 13 South College Street, where he had, after 
some twenty-five years' experience of cheap selling, to 
leave in greatly impoverished circumstances and become 
a pensioner on the Booksellers' Society, of which he 
was not a member, but an annual allowance was kindly 
made to him on account of his long connection with 
"the trade," For many years Alexander closed his 
shop during the entire month of August, with the view 
of travelling in various parts of the world. 

In this statement I have referred to the cheap prices 
at which Robert Brown sold his books. In those days 
the common discount off new books was 10 per cent., 
with the exception of teachers, ministers, and students, 
who got 2d. per shilling off. Why ministers and 
students got that, 1 never understood, but this custom 
having been recognised. It was found In after years 
impossible to discontinue it, though efforts were made 
to do so. To teachers, who largely acted as booksellers, 
it was reasonable that they should get some allowance 
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for their trouble. But the days of 2d. a shilling to this 
limited class have long since passed away, and every 
buyer now expects 3d. per shillingr, or more if he can 
manage it. 

As the prices of new books, even after deducting- 
discount, were still too high for many, a much larger 
field was then open for circulating libraries. There 
were twenty-three library shops, scattered over almost 
every part of the town. Some of these shops did a 
considerable amount of lending business. Cheap 
editions were then totally unknown ; the cheapest 
"Waverley" novel was 10s., Bulwer Lytton's novels 
were 31s. 6d. The Shilling Railway Library did not 
come into existence till ten years after this. The price 
of the Scotsman, a comparatively small sheet, was 7d., 
issued twice a week. The day of the daily penny 
papers did not arrive till twenty years afterwards. 

Many booksellers combined with their trade that of 
"stamp distributors." There were then no adhesive 
receipt stamps, as no account under ^5 required a 
stamp, but payment of sums of this amount or above 
necessitated being written on a separate piece of papyer 
resembling a bill stamp. The charge for this stamp 
receipt for amounts from ;^5 to ^10 was 3d., for ^10 
to ^20 was 6d,, for ^20 to ^50 was is., etc. These 
were to be had only from those shops licensed to sell 
stamps. I do not know what commission they got 
from the Stamp Office, but it must have been remun- 
erative, or so many booksellers would not have gone 
into it. 

There was also then no post stamp for each letter ; 
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they might be prepaid or paid on delivery, the charge 
being regulated by distance. A letter to or from 
Glasgow cost 7id., Aberdeen lojd-, Wick, ii^d., etc., 
and the same with English mails. Liverpool was 1 1 Jd. 
and London is. ijd. 

The changes which have taken place in the trade 
since 1836 seem almost incredible to those who have 
not witnessed them. Not only has the issue of books 
enormously increased, but the "get-up," or appearance, 
has vastly improved. Then books were issued in cloth, 
or half-cloth with paper-back titles. The embossed 
cloth with gilt-back titles did not appear till later. I 
forget who were the first to do so, but think it was the 
remainder or cheaper houses who began it ; and from 
gilt titles it rose occasionally to gilt sides or edges. 
Gift books were issued in silk, like the Keepsake, 
Literary Souvenir, or other annual. School books 
were almost always bound in plain sheep, untitled, and 
destitute of any ornament or device. In these modern 
days nearly every one of the thousands of books which 
teem from the press is externally enriched by art and 
man's device, whether it is designed for the hall of the 
peer or the cottage of the peasant — it is made a things of 
beauty to see and a joy to handle. 

Time would fail me to speak of other Edinburgh 
booksellers in the time of William IV., but I fear I 
have already detained you too long. I might have 
referred to the King's printers in Blair Street, where 
alone we could procure Bibles, and these only in quires ; 
to the Edinburgh Printing Company in Shakespeare 
Square, and their varied publications ; to Thomas 
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Paton ; to Nicol Bowack ; to Guthrie & Tait ; to 
Edward West; to "Cocky" Vair, with his remin- 
iscences of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and others, 
who have long since passed away. I have endeavoured, 
in the compass of time allotted to me, to bring together 
some scattered jottings of bygone times connected 
with our trade as it was in our city in the days of my 
youth. 

A retrospect of nearly three score and ten years* 
experience in business recalls many personal associa- 
tions connected with it, but into these this is not the 
place to enter. Suffice it to say that, during this long 
experience, my opinion of the dignity of our profession 
— for profession it is — is unchanged. It is a calling of 
a very high order, which I wish you all to realise and 
strive to walk worthy of. The bookseller is a great 
civilising force in modern society, helping on, in the 
exercise of his vocation, the elevation of mankind ; and 
the more you yourselves are conversant with the 
materials you distribute, the more vigorous will be your 
help, and the more successful will you, in the capacity 
of booksellers, become. Strive daily as you have 
opportunity, to add to your stores of knowledge, and 
you will find in life few better companions and friends 
than those silent ones which pass through your 
hands. 
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